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THE MAN WHO OWNS 
THE BUDDHA ALSO OWNS THE 
BASEBALL TEAM. 


Enlightenment 

LDEST 
TIGER 



by Nancy Kool 


HF. IS EQUALLY 
conversant with karma 
and Kemp, with flyhalls 
and UFOs, with 
broadcasting and ESP. 

Yet to the fans who 
know his name, John 
Fetzer’s just a 
cheapskate. 



In a washroom on the outskirts 

OF TOKYO STANDS A SEVENTY-ONE-YEAR-OLD 
BROADCASTING EXECUTIVE FROM THE AMERICAN 
Midwest who has come to Japan as a special negotiator for the 
United States State Department. 

Beside him is the head of the Japanese delegation — a 

diplomat whose sharp eyes. only moment* before, had discovered an unanticipated 
phrase in the final version of a television*programming exchange treaty between their 
two countries the work of two week* of intensive negotiations. The Japanese had quar¬ 
reled with the phrase, which, they said, was not at all what their delegation had agreed 
iol Though the signing ceremony had begun, they angrily refused to continue. A recess 
was called. 

-It's all a matter of enlightenment." the American now offer* philosophically, to 
suggest that the disagreement will soon clear itself up 

"Do you know of Zeo?" demands the Japanese diplomat, surprised to hear such talk 
from a source as unlikely as an aging American businessman 

"Well, yes, a little," answers the other modestly, though he has made a ten-year 
study of the subject- "That’s a quote of the Enlightened One." 

At the sound of the Buddha’s name, the Japanese is convinced. He seizes this 
chance to discuss philosophy with the visitor, and the two spend the rest of the recess 
absorbed in Zen and comparisons to its Western counterparts. The disputed treaty, 
which lies awaiting their signatures, is forgotten. 

The old American returns to his seat As the session is called back to order, it i* his 
turn to be surprised. 

"I will have you know that Mr. Fetzer and 1 have just had an extended discussion 
about the treaty." the head of the bat delegation announces. "Wc will now proceed 
with ibe signing-’* 

Nine years later, the old businessman, now a month shy of eighty, tdbt this story 
with amusement that grows into gentle laughter at the punch line. From over the 
shoulder of this self-made multimillionaire, one of the mat powerful members of 
base ban's establishment, beams a solid bronze Buddha The statue, nearly three feet 
high, is a rare and valuable Indian antique acquired from a museum. John Fetzer fin¬ 
ishes his anecdote with a wave at the statue: "So that's why 1 have little things like that 
around. They remind you now and then of the serenity that’s necessary when every¬ 
thing falb apart, as it does at least cmoe a day. every day of your life." And then he 
smiles, as peacefully as the ancient statue behind him 
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THIS IS THE MAN BASE- 
ball writers call “good, gray 
John/’ And in fact John Fclzer 

h perhaps the grayest of the eminences 
frizes The man who owns the Buddha 
also owns the Detroit Tigers, and this 
month, for the twenty-fifth consecutive 
Opening Day, Fetzer will watch his team 
step up to the plate in Tiger Stadium. But 
in an era when owning a ball dub is a 
quick route to celebrity, he has purpose¬ 
fully remained in the shadows. Let 
George Stnnbrcnner make beer commer¬ 
cials. let Ted Turner don a Brave* uni¬ 
form and bench his manager. Fetzer 
seeks no headlines. The Tigers* president 
and general manager, Jim Campbell, 
confers with Fclzer almost daily. But 
compared to a Turner or a Steinhrenner, 
the Tigers* proprietor preserve* the de¬ 
tached aura of a sage observing from the 
height of the moon taint op And to the 
fans, he is just as mysterious. 

If they know him at all. it b as the 
small-town Scrooge, the crass purveyor 
of mediocre bull teams, the skinflint who 
has reduced the national sport to a mat¬ 
ter of profit and loss, bent on wringing 
the last buck out of the perennially for¬ 
giving Detroit fan Or they know him as 
the elderly anachronism who can't wake 
up to the fact that baseball today is show 
biz — that you have to spend big money 
on free-agent athletes to build a con¬ 
tender and make more money. 

Fetzer, who always makes money with 
the ball dub, feels hurt by his public im¬ 
age. But he doesn't bother to try to im¬ 
prove it — he is too busy, and too private 
an individual Besides, he believes he is 
acting out of principle Others may scoff, 
but Fetzer believes the millioo-dollar sal¬ 
aries paid to frec-agent ball players have 
endangered the future of the national 
sport. 

Those who say they know Fetzer will 
tell you that lie never did anything in hb 
life just to make a buck, though be has 
made at least SI00 million in hb lifetime. 
They also say that in bis remarkable ca¬ 
reer, he has been nothing less than 
visionary. 

Besides the ring of the cash register, 
the oldest Tiger has listened to the fig¬ 
urative voices of hb intuition during hts 
long career Hb story mingles the dicks 
of a telegraph key with the sounds of 
Muzak, of mantras and transmission* 
from outer space with the silence of 
meditation. 

From hb first radio experiments to the 
para psychological research he has funded 
since Eisenhower was in the White 
House, the Kalamazoo resident has al¬ 
ways seemed a step ahead of hb time 

For the moment. Michigan and Trum¬ 
bull inspires a lot of catcalls over fifth- 
place finishes and hoarse demands, 
shouted from the bleachers, that Feuer 
spend some cash on btg-name players. 



A GATHERING OF 


Fetzer, of course, refuses. He could be 
wYong about this one; a lot of people 
think be is. But Detroit Sews sports edi¬ 
tor Joe Falls thinks Fetzer's lonely stand 
on free agency will someday be vindicat¬ 
ed. and that the oldest Tiger b much 
misunderstood by people who call him a 
cheapskate 

"But it’s hard to have vision, you 
know.* Falb adds, with a twinge of re¬ 
gret and a tinge of realism 


Early days 

OF THE EMPIRE 


JOHN EARL FETZER 
was born in the early morning 
of this century, on March 25, 

1901. in the small Indiana town of Deca¬ 
tur. His father, a mechanical engineer, 
died suddenly of pneumonia when the 
boy was two. Curiosity about the father 
he never knew would later lead Fetzer to 
spend thirty years researching his par¬ 
ents’ genealogies, traveling hundreds of 
miles of backroads in Ohio. Germany and 
the mountains of Switzerland. As a boy, 
Fetzer remembers that the family, fol¬ 
lowing his mother s search for work as a 
milliner, moved often. He also remem¬ 
bers hb mother’s unobtrusive but persbt- 
ent spiritual streak, a quality that left its 
imprint on her son’s personality. 

“Her religious instincts were not pious 
to the extent that a lot of the women at 
that time were.” Fetzer recalls of hb 
mother, the former Della Winger “She 
never made u fetish out of her spiritual¬ 
ity But as far as the family went, that 
was all-important to her.” 

In later years, the devoted, almost fer¬ 
vently maternal woman would express 
the hope that her son. though pursuing 
worldly success, would lead “an affirma¬ 
tively spiritual life.” She warned him that 
“possessions can blight a life.** Her son 
remembers the last words she spoke to 
him, as she lay dying at the age of eighty* 
seven: “Pray, John, pray.” 


neighbors crowded into a small 
living room in Lafayette, 

Indiana, one summer night in 1911. They 
had come to witness the miracle of wire¬ 
less. Their host. Fred Ribble, a telegra¬ 
pher for the Wabash Railroad, had built 
a crude antenna and strung it between 
the flagpole in the front yard and a big 
oak tree across the street Now Ribble 
was busying himself with fine-tuning hb 
crystal set and making the last check of 
the headphone connection, so hb neigh¬ 
bors could hear the broadcast all the way 
from Arlington. Virginia. At five minutes 
to nine, it began: a series of audible 
“dots,’* one per second. The headphones 
were passed around that quiet, charged 
room, each man and woman listening. 
“Yes. I can hear it/' “Yes. 1 can hear it.’* 
circled the room just behind the home¬ 
made headset. At precisely nine o'clock. 


STILL IN HIS TEENS. Fetzer poses beside 
his ham radio station, which later formed the 
core of his first commercial station in Berrien 
Springs (top left) The first WKZO studio, in 
downtown Kalamazoo, grew Into the flagship 
of Fetter's broadcasting inlerests (lop right) 
While sttll broadcasting in Berrien Springs, the 
twenty-four-yearold sat for a studio portrait 
with one of the day's crude microphones (far 
right). The local newspaper marked Fetter's 
seventh year in Kalamazoo and the dedication 
of WKZO's new transmitter in 1958 (bottom 
left). Fetter and Carl Ixe shake hands at the 
inauguration of his first television station when 
WKZO-TV went on the axr in 1950. Six years 
later. Lee would persuade his boss to enter the 
bidding for the Detroit Tigers (bottom right). 
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the InaciaEniEiKici concluded with ? 
slightly 11 jure xuslabied notse,. a " L dnsh ■" 
By flow, die men hud tbeer watches mil, 
■Lady EuaeE them, when Ribhle, at Iheill- 
iLAnl of Lhe laxl signal, lowered M* IflQHd 
arm. Ten-yeaT-old John Fetacr, who 
would grow up 10 make a fortune irt radin 
find id^vision, »aicbed in aJL 

Kf Dells. Wjngcr Fclaer shaped her 
Stm's inner life, Kibble his bre-lheT Lnlnw 
and surta^aio fblher,. sparked die boy's 
interest an the r'liy&L-crious A£w medium 
r JillL bet ante his career. Hihhle, whn bad 
married J-'etrer's elder klf-tHtCT, Har- 
riel, wns n devoted tinkcjer, AiSOOnas-he 
cpuW build or &end away for Lhe laitst 
ndvance in the crude commuflitaiioai 
devicp or 1 he day, be did. 

When John was- tiinE, Kibble gave him 
bii firtL telegraph SOiiitdSr (a souvenir 
FcLIier SI ill keeps m bis of flee) and laugh I 
bun .VI oxsu ende. Drawn at the depot. lhe 
man wax, also the hoy's link l<M he Dctroil 
Tigers. wbkh had a following si Lbaieud 
of the Wnbssb IF a big game was uadjir- 
wny, a crowd would form outside the dt- 
pnL bouse n nd wnic fof Ribble tOCbfilk Lip 
the lotesi sccte* transmuted over the 
wires, on a blackboard ou±side. 

By his early teens, (be boy was experi- 
mefilmg and building equipment on bis- 
own, When- the World War I nwealofiiim 
on IrEmEmilting made Ll unwise ia nett 
an anlenna outside the facmly'a latest 
home, in West Larfiyette, Indiana, the 
hoy used his bedepringi as an antenna 
and sons dots and daihcs actual town lq a 
school chum. At eighteen., he entered. Pur¬ 
due (JainidLy'i engineering school, a 
huibad or devehjprnenjai research in 
wireless telephony. What attracted 
Fctror were the limitless, fwsibilittCS oF 
the untried, urachnrted grraynd. “There 
was. a very keen «nse cf invesligaliroii nt 
Purdue,'" he recalls, H a great pitacteing 
effort wliww" 

Fetz-er built hii first ham station while 
at Purdue. Soon after, he caaiatEcd Di. 
Frank Conrad, a Pittsburgh radio txperl- 
monref, and the pair began regular radio 
oofwefsaLiona. They discerned they hud 
an aodience — people living between the 
two cities wore listening in with crystal 

sets erf the move Miph.ixLiuu.Led uudintremx. 

[hums ane on n verbal ion.. Uwirad pulled 
his phwiograph up in the microphone, 
ptayed n rpcerd, and creeled a small &en- 
xulicm. Conrad's stalipn became KDKA, 
{which, nlnmg with Detrail’t WWJ, 
cluims the Firxl lormiil hn.indc.-is1. during 
ihe Harding election in 1920). Fdzcr'a 
stHlion became Lafayelte’s. WLK. 

After twu and-;i-hall* yenTS. Fdier left 
Purdue, gcA J job as parts manager for an 
electrical supplier* and began buildiig 
xtaiioffix nnd consuliing. in lhe region, 
working in cities like CbleflgO RTVd lndi- 
nn.ipdi?., In 1923, hr was asked tobuikl a 
SlarLon ie Berrien bn nr. UN Fur n small 
school called timmanccl College (now 
Andrews University). Working in gV 




CUTTING 

through the 
night skies, 
the RAF 
bomber pilots 
were witnessing 
something 
strange. 


change fin Luituin ho he could finish. his 
degree, he brought hix ham slnticm up 1o 
Michigan, hulli sorpc equipmeni and 
hought more from WLK The litile non- 
□ommerciHl station ihrived briefly wtth a 
pcogmm of leettire? and irutsie. Bur the 
college nnem disem'ered h coitldn'l aFFord 
ihe prujeci *nd decked t-o Find a buyer. 
Wiih no capital, Fetzer whittled ihe ask¬ 
ing price frtffTt ilLl.lXKJ to 12,500, Uj be 
paid u->ut lhe next few years, and seL up 
xhtOp On Lhe edge of Lumpiu. Far a yexr he 
scoured ncnrhy cmnmunil ies Fpr ndierti^- 
mg, hurried hack ta write copy, read it 
L?rer Efae air, xpun the reuurds and served 
ax teuhnidun and engineer. BuL in 1925* 
with a ci hi g rex sum ul deJhnte over oantnal 
of lhe airwHvec brewing* Fctier lefl for 
Europe 10 study Fimhand the siatc-fan 
broadcaaEung spiuiui of Eiigbod, Hol¬ 
land, Gcrnuauy, SwiLun-laml and France. 
Hu nrLurnud earrvimcind Lha L a. sclticc Jiuu 
pfC$S depended un. runiiu icotairilng in pd- 
vaie hands. This posnion prevailed wbee, 
afcOtig With 150 eduuatOru, buiuauCrab 
and enlEJpming yaung mem like himxel T, 
Febw attended Secretary oF Commerce 
HcrbtTt l-lnniner’¥ 192”? Tfldlo Wflfe«rKe 
in Washington 

When the expression struck. Fetzer's 
Slalion w*5 still tlrujalinfS- He began 
Cocking for jnpiher city whetc Ihe Fre¬ 
quency would w«k. He found KainmB- 
j'.ixj and, wiLb juai his cquipmcAE ami 
SI.56 bi working. Capilal, wenl an tbe dr 
Lu 1930 with a 5045 watL daytime xtatiuai, 
WKZQ- Knlamnwci merchanti, hnw- 
ever, werE un receptive ta the idea dF rnd ii:> 
advcr:ulng. In the mklxt af tbe Deprex- 
StOr'i, FoLZCr traded meal Liukulx and grx^ 
■uuriux fur air time. Bui, slnwly. Ihe sla- 
Llcm. overcame Lhe resistance and began to 
llmirish. 


h wax ihe effort to expand eo a full¬ 
time brcvdcaslmg. schedule rhai led 
Fctzer into a xeven-year landma/k legal 
bn ttle ewer the use of a ne»ly developed 
antenna — and brougbl him ta Washing¬ 
ton, whc« be v^as to play a rote, on and 
Off, for lhe next forty y Bars. 

FuLtui and analiher engineer, Tam. 
Craven uf WaxhmgLuai, had Eugelhej unn 
uuivud and. de>elupud a direclxmal an- 
lerna which, they argued, would allow 
xtatLOru On the same frequency tu faraad- 
unst after suuxet witboal interfering wiih 
otie Hncthcr Bui an Omaha station 
which shared WRZO's frequency chal¬ 
lenged Fetznr's use -of ihe new device, and 
Lt wag am until 1938, after lIut cage bad 
twice reached the Supreme Court* that 
the Senate ofdercd the Federal Couimu- 
rtioaLiona Commisaion to issue Fetzer rlu; 
Fust HpcrifiHtEd Infuse to umt tbe an- 
Leuna. WKZO was Lbc fiCU of 3,DCK> 
xmtionx ultiuulefy licensed under the 

nEgg. 

Fetzcr had be«i hk own best Inbhyki 
during thal fight, tindwsly walking, ihe 
govemirwhi- bureaus and the wnidom of 
Oapilol Hill. And, he had made fTLendx. 
When World War 11 came, he was 
KolscvcIl's appointee as US Cub for 
Radia, mLiiiiLuTiiig dftfttttfik and overseas 
xhoitwave Lrarjmisxiarj and xeLEurg up 
tbe vulunlary guidelines J'dr wbal OOuld 
be broadcast Tbe emphasis un 
*elF-regplinwii whs Fetwr’a legacy From 
thoae early battles against pufaLio 
cm era I <of Lhe iLirwai^es. And Lt was that 
di&tru&l of pwerrsmcrit conlrol whkh led 
FeLzcr and the office^ direetw, Byron 
Price, to ask Congress for a draslic 
budget cue. As soon at it bcoame clear 
that the US. was. winning the war, Ihe 
two men began planning the gradual dis¬ 
mantling of their office from ila peak 
ainlTini of L 5,000 and its annual budget 
of 335 million- By the war's end, with jiUE 
54K1 employees lefl, Ihe office'x leeiyrii: 
were SlufFed in hiimek nnd scored in Ihe 
basement nr Lhe Nalkmal AichlvcE build- 
ing. Had Ihey Tint dixbanded It, FeJMr 
believe*. Iherp might Jlil] he a censarahlp 
office tndxy. “TL would be tbe biggst 
bureau in lown — I^nsl it* whale Ihrusl 
wouM be to control the press and radio 
and teLevLS lOU," be VOWS. AS it EUnied out, 
tbe af^LU was seuLEkd just a step before 
tbe ML-Gojthy era bc^an, with its interne 
pressure- for ^u^crnmcnL eenSOrSbip df 
cveryEhnvg fiOm nHnrife* LOnews. 

The postwar years would see fetzer 
shuttling OD gOVCECnVcnt mixximi£, iihruari! 
or working far Lhe broadcast indUEtry in 
Washington. BeFnrc the showing 
stopped, he jnined a group oF American 
broadeasters who. at Eiatobower's f*- 
qucsE. avuesaw She rehabilitation of Euro- 
peasi radi*. (When the Russians lolled 
InEei Berlin and xruppod pp tbe remnaitB 
of that dty'a broadcnstlng S)S>iecn, FcLiCf 
ldlle>w«l a Furiuux Ike and the 02nd Air- 
kime intdihz tlcnnan oaptul.) 1 ^ter, as 
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ohsLnnan. of the National AasociatLafl of 
Rm:idc;nL ets' Television Crate Review 
Board frnm IflSJ-SS. Ke nnlhqTed the 
telcvtiion sode of eLbks xnd supervised 
(he iBdustir’s program of idf-Kfulation, 
this 1 i me ftiF ihe tdewiinfi timinns that 
wfere crying i,ip around ibo oouniTy — 
including hia own WKZO-TV. which 

weMUii Lkeoir art 1950. 

The years as Ptrwor hRd dime more 
ctlBTI «jciite his, rate id lhe formulation vi\ 
naliiTnal Mail policy. It gave the 
Midwestern eng i ritt r -1U f rwd. - bus Ln a a- 
man-turned ■ nurcan'.Tal hii fifSl glimpse 
of Ihat haffling phdnumcnbJi which wns 
to grip his mind and cn.ULi.UL~ hia CUnwity 
foe the nest forty yieacs. 

CUTTINGTHRGUGH 
the night skies above the 

River Rhine, the RAF bomber 
pilots were wii^easidg, bOfneLhing unlike 
nnyLhing anybody had heard of, 

much less seen. Whirling discs of light, 
from sis la thirty Feel aerate, went pacing 
the bully I jmeaxter bombers. remaining 
a riJHJd “distance behind them, naw and 
then wheeling I0 Ely circles ;iround the 
bewildered airmen Gwki this, ChurttUI 
wondwed. be Hitter’* TO ran red "secret 
weapon'"? 

3'he top-secret CDmmiJTuq uc fiom Lbe 
firilish prime minister la Lhe White 
moose found Lbs way across the desk af 
lhe U S- Censor fgr Kndin. John Fctzer 
look note of it. Bonn,. Arr.ericun pilots 
were reparling similar sighlings aF the 
strange tfflfi And white lhe Allied com- 
iisand wahed anxiously for one of these 
flying objects- to strike, word -came from 
aDLd]i&£ritt source behind Lhe Lines: 
Nazi fliers WWi returning from dniSiOrH 
uver Lunikm WiLh Sldriti of Olfi SiiWt phe- 
nnmenun. FvcnLuaJl v. U.S. Navy pliuLug- 
rapbun recorded Lbr bnglil circular blurs 
□n film. These flying ohjccLS were never 
irlenlified, FeLzer nnLei, car^ludmu hia 
wartime anecdnlc. And ever since the 
war yean, FcSwt tips collected and 
compared amounts, from the thousand! nF 
unexplained righting* of L'FOs. -pud ciF 
mysterious nufiio signal* received from 
space- 

Bui the intriguing, bcguiUng possibil¬ 
ity of visitors I rum oater space- hai dCVCf 
caused Fetter to neglect his carLbly Em¬ 
pire WJEF in OmiwL Rapids, since sa£d, 
added in \ ?45 In 1951. WJ FM wedL 
omhe*irinGran4 Rapids (it would bid 
become the emmEry’* ltjcis. 1 powerful FNl 
StMion). Detrirsg. lhe Fillies. Fetzer also 
aoquired the Comhusker Television. CflN 
ponikn and KOLN-TV^ in Unooto, 
Nebraska: became lhe chairman of tbe 
board of WMBD in Peoria; secured ihn 
aotslnte Michigan Murat franchise and 
.iddeii a Cadillac, Michigan, television 
slalioa, leceatly jsald. The his Lius sllw 
him brnnehing oat inlo^uch diverse hold¬ 
ings ns Ariruma neaiaiate and ml wells in 
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THE 

possibility 
of visitors from 
outer space has 
never caused 
Fetzer to neglect 
his earthly 
empire, 
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Illinois, and Lhe additions of KGTN-TV, 
in Grand Island, N-ebrasAa, and WWUP- 
TV (which wai later sold) in MLchigBJl’s 
Uppeff Peninsula, t Le uJso formed FtUMf 
Cablcviswuawi acquired WWAM radru 
in Cad iliac ond Medallion nnKitkasim, 

In.eo/porated {KMEG-TV), in Kioejz 
C ity, Lowa. Hia Mtehigon statten? huve 
broadcast the Tiger games since Fetrer 
hdpod organize tbe s4atc»ide Tifle 1 " radio 
and Eelevifflon icitworks, It was to keep 
from htsing Lhe iuOratirvC broadcas-t fights 
after W.Q Briggs' death in 1952 that 
Fetzer decided io *rter tbE bididieg for 
theolub 

The idea was suggested. Lc> Fetter hy 
his rig hi-hand rron. Carl Lee, second :n 
cmrrmrd nl I'elrc - Rm-adjcasLing. FeLzer 
wgsn'1 inleTcsIed at Fiiril, but he changed 
his mind and organized an eleven, man 
syndicate, oneoF right groups bidding. 

The favoeite and beat known 
headed by baseball’* pitchman. Bill 
VakIl Vefeflf. former Chicago White 
Sox owner r b bess krvj*ji in recent times 
as Lhe man ^ho staged loti summer’* 
“AfldrOkoNighf at Comi*ltey Parle. It 
was a promcCjLHi Lhul baokfir-od irtLO a 
Tint. (The visiting club, Lhe IfrtLrOil Ti¬ 
gers, wuz pulled off Lbe torr. ap field after 
Jim Campbell cmnfwred with Felxer hy 
phore- The Tigers were luter awarded n 
vjciory by forfeit.) 

BkHing ter rile Tigers, Venzt pruen- 
L*ed 10 li -en up Maid Briggs Slad:urn ami 
kcpL hit name and his plans in jhe head^ 
linti. "He wai holding a press conference 
tvery hour on lie hour,’ 1 ' Feszer tells the 
flbry. But kWk held Ortf pf-CSS Confer¬ 
ence Ickj many. 

When FcLscr read that the Naikmal 
Bank nl DetnotL bad promised VeecV a 
S1.5-miBinn Lina of tirodiE. the unknown 


broadcast executive guessed that Veetk's 
bid muai beat least, twice th^t.or *5 mil- 
lion — the moat ever paid Foj * hpll dah 
nl Lhat Lime. FttZCJ Kturncd 10 his syndi- 
cnic and persuaded the invetiors to up 
their ante from tbfi S4.8 million they had 
raised. Wheatbt sealed bids were opened 
in late l?5b, Veed's bid of £S.f million 
4 ► came in ewend. The graying. Kaktnaioo 
man... part of tbe syndicate that bad of¬ 
fered 15. S million, rmfrlbw uwncr 
of Lbe Learn lie bad rotted for at the em! 
of Lbe old. Wabash line 

lotpaLleJlt with ccmmittee rule, FeEmr 
gradually benight up the remaining twn- 
ihirds and became Mie of baaebaLTs few 
Nile awnera in 1962. He Immediately an¬ 
nounced pin ns lo upgrade the Tigers' 
Torm sji^tcm. Ry IMS — nine; years be¬ 
fore the frec-agenl draft began in earnest 
— he had poured an EsLimaled J7 miJliOii 
into the farm club*, und UeiruiL hod Li* 
Tidfit World Chnmpimi haseball learn 
juncc L945. 

The I M3 World Cbamptena were riie 
highesl paid team id tbe history of the 
V>etrait franchise. In fe‘9‘T'2 1 the year they 
took iheir division, Lhcy wCfC the best 
-DOvnpensnled. team, in lhe AfTberkan 
Leeauc- “Back in Ehe ilayi- when every¬ 
one wjis cbeup/'quaps unc Detroit spCdftS- 
wriler. "the Thger* wens ge^femLl■l. , ' , Tlte 
L9SI Ti^cf*, a young and nndistin. 
guisked teaill, will also dTBW more pay 
than any of Lbeif predecessors. That will 
certainly lift the dab payroll from its 
embarrassing L935D rank of twenty-fimt 
nmnng. twenty-six. irtajof leogue teams. 
Fetzer c*u refuse: to Late pari in the free- 
agenl draft, bun be L-an’L escapoJu ccmio- 
qucnce — (he majoi-lcagae salaries that 
have quadrupled sirte* the draft be£arl. 
Thus, with an arbitrator's decision, slug¬ 
ging Tigec lefl Fieldcr s Sie^ie Kemp, Bur¬ 
ners! £600,000- for Ihis season, And the 
young slugger for a team with a reputa¬ 
tion for Low payrolls, became lhe highest 
paid athlete ever 10 wear a Detroit uni¬ 
farm. 

AS USUAL, THE GRAY- 
haired owner of the 
T>etroii Tigers sat silently 
nnd listened as Lhe debate wound ilsrif up 
uid Lben down, letting lie others maVe 
Lbcir points, rac-ang Lhcii vuiccs Or bang¬ 
ing Lhe table Id illiuiErair them. When the 
vale wa^ caunLed aL EhaL meeLing nf thu 
American League ir If75, he was in the 
mLnarity: 11 wax B-3, wich ane nbstEntian. 
’I'hat mighL have been tbe end nftbe mat 
ter. Bid at legend gne*. John Fetzer 
xloviy stood up end psused, It was the 
others' surn io listen. 

^Genikmjen, |L Fetter zdiiressed hi* 
pcef*, "Tkii; man has called me a jaanf a 
biiteb repeatedly, and I dan'L like being 
called a soil Of a bitch any more than tbe 
rc*1 of you do. U-ul gentlemen, we gnve 
this ft tar I out word that if he wcuhl dn 
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On the national sport. 

Baseball probably expresses the 
American character as well as anything 
you could name... I think when yon 
look at the stresses and strains that the 
average fellow is under — and he can 
go to the bail park, and he can give vent 
to all of the pent-up inhibitions He may o 
want to tcil the opposition player off. he 
may want to tell the umpire off. But 
that is giving him the opportunity to tell 
somebody what he would rather have 
said to his boas that morning, but didn't 
dare say. So it gives vent to the fans’ 

frustrations-From just the 

standpoint of abject psychiatry. 1 think 
that’s probably serving a very useful 
purpose on the American scene .... 

Now if 1 have to classify levels of 
idealism, I have to put baseball on a 
higher plane than football. Not that 
there’s anything wrong with football, 
because I’m an avid football fan. But 
football appeals to more of the killer 
instinct It's like going to a bullfight I 
think a bullfighter ought to be a very 
excellent football fan. 

ON FREE AGENCY: 1 think it’s here to 
stay, I don’t think there’s any way to 
change it. Because it’s now a fait 
accompli. But I do think that the 
bidding contest for (be services of 
hall players ought to have some sanity 
in it. What bail player u worth S25 
million? I don’t blame the ball players; 
the owners have given away the store 

ON TICKET PRICES: A lot of fans are 
very willing to spend somebody elae’s 
money, but just the minute the ticket 
prices go up at the counter, you could 
see them holler like O’Harry Because 
the biggest danger of going into the free 
agent market is... (when) you get your 
ticket prices so high that fans say, 

*‘Hey, this bus gone far enough. We 
can't afford this any longer ” . And 

baseball’s about the only professional 
sport that’s left that's still a family 
sport, because they can still afford the 
tickets. 

ON MULTIYEAR FREE-AGENT 
CONTRACTS: What will happen with 
the (league] leader that’s loaded down 
with this high-priced talent, ail these 
fellows that are the senior citizens of 
baseball, so to speak’’ One of these 
days, he's going to be lauded down with 
all these tired old ball players on his 
hands. And he’s going to be expected to 


FETZER 
ON MONEY & 
BASEBALL 

BASEBALL 

is good psychiatry ... 
the team owners have 
given away the store . *. 
George Sleinbrenner 
has hurt baseball ... 
and greed threatens the 
national game. 



keep nght on going out and buying new 
ana. and he's going to have that payroll 
and all these other guys still waiting 
around (saying) “Climme. gimme, 
gimme . 

ON WHAT THREATENS 
BASEBALL: Greed, greed, just plain 
abject greed. 

ON STYLES OF OWNERSHIP: I do 
not seek headlines as a lot of my peers 
in baseball do. They’re headline 
hunters, so to speak. A lot of them, 

they’re in baseball for the ego ride-1 

can think of some owners who spend 
ninety percent of their time being a 
happy-fcllow-wdl-mct with all the 
a urea* up and down (be streets 
They’re always in the news or the 
society columns; they’re in all the dubs 
in town; they're always extending 
favors to their friends. 1 wouldn't say 
that’s necessarily wrong. I am just too 
busy about my job to do such things. As 
a result I can’t possibly be a popular 
man up and down the avenues of 
the town. 

ON GEORGE STEIN BRENNER: 

Take a person like George 
Steinbrenner George Steinbrenncr has 
got his own personality to live with. He 
has to be George Steinbrenner, just as I 
have to be John Fcuer-There is no 


way we would ever see things alike to 
that extent. But he's just os entitled to 

his virwpouit as I am to mine_He'll 

pay anything through the nose to win; 
that's hia style. It’s hurt a lot of people 
in baseball It's hurt baseball as an 
institution. But I’m sure George would 
4 > disagree with that. 

ON BASEBALL WRITERS: Their 
level of thinking is actually confined to 
the sport they cover. 1 think a lot of the 
times when they try to write in other 
fields — around sports — then you can 
sec what little they actually do know. 

But we have good ones, and we have 
bod ones. 

ON MONTY AND MORA IE: I think 
money has destroyed morale on more 
ball dubs than any other single thing. . 
If we hadn’t hod all of this fussing and 
feuding over money, we could have had 
a winner by now. We have good talent 
come up from the farm systems 
(but] they're distracted over money. 
They’re worried They're talking to 
their agents all the time — “What 
should I get?” — and the player 
becomes an individual. He's no longer a 
team player. Because all L as a player, 
have to worry about is my stats ... 

Don’t tdl roe 1 ought to lay down a 
sacrifice when 1 can hit a home run. A 
home run means money in my pocket. 

ON BEING CALLED CHEAP: l*m 
human — I sense the injustice of it ns 
much as anybody. We’re not cheap in 
any sense of the word. We run one of 
the best-class organizations in baseball 
Talk to anybody else in baseball. Talk 
to anybody you want to. 

ON MONTY, PERIOD: Money is not 
an end in itself. It’s been amply shown 
that money docs not bring happiness. 

And money cannot be a dock of what a 
person is actually worth. If it is, then I 
think you're on the wrong track. 

Anybody that has possessions, anybody 
who n very honest, will say “I don’t own 
anything — my possessions all own me ” 

ON THE mi TIGERS: The operation 
of a ball dub is slot machine. You have 
to have a lot of luck — lots of luck. If 
we have good luck we oould make s 
surprising showing. Because we have 
these young pitchers and even if a 
couple of them hit their stride this year, 
we could he very, very damaging in the 
Eastern race before it’s over. 


certain things, we would approve his pur¬ 
chase of the bull dub. He did all that we 
asked, and now baseball can’t go back on 
its word.” 

Keizer sat down. Another vote was 
called for. and this time the outcome was 
reversed: Bill Veeck, the man who had 
called John Keizer an SOB, was buck in 
baseball at Fetzer’s behest. 


“He speaks with a soft voice, but when 
he does speak, they listen,” Chicago Sun- 
Times sports writer Jerome Holtzman 
says, describing Fetzer’s quiet power. 
Holtzman. the dean of American base¬ 
ball writers, calls the Tiger owner "easily 
the moat powerful man in the American 
League” almost since his advent. “And 
for the last twenty years, he has been a 


really dominant force in baseball — and 
nobody knows about it ” 

Veeck, who has bounced around both 
leagues, hod managed to nettle baseball's 
establishment And there are few owners 
who have symbolized baseball’s estab¬ 
lishment any more than Fetzer Fetzer 
will tell you that he doesn't think Veeck 
has been very good for the game. But the 
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FETZER LOOKS UP from the whirlpool in St. Louis at left-hander Mickey Lottch {29). whose third 1968 series +in 
made the Tigers world champions 


vole was a mailer of principle: Vecck had 
fulfilled all of the conditions the league 
set for his repurchase of the While Sent. 
Fctzcr's principled, impersonal stand 
earned him the reputation a* “baseball's 
conscience" 

Molt/man suspects that in the last two 
or three years Fetter’s influence has 
waned a little as he has become less ac¬ 
tive. Even so, Holttman suggests, there is 
no angle owner who today wields the 
power that Fetter held for two decades. 

Fetter had proved his mettle as a new¬ 
comer in the league “He was the grand- 
daddy of Monday night sports,” baseball 
oominisuoocr Bowie Kuhn says. In 1962, 
Fetter sold his peers on their first na¬ 
tional network television package, in 
which every club had an equal share of 
the pot from a network “game of the 
week.*’ Fetter not only engineered the 
first agreement, he peddled it, paying 
calls an Madison Avenue as he had lob¬ 
bied on the Hill thirty years before. The 
current four-year package « worth $90 
million to baseball. 

A few years ago, Charlie Finley, the 
flamboyant, irascible owner of the Oak¬ 


land A’i.was lining up the sale of three of 
his club's best players, As Holttman tells 
the story. Charlie O got gTeedy and re¬ 
neged on o gentleman’s agreement to let 
the Tigers have pitching acc Vida Blue 
for SI million. Bowie Kuhn later voided 
the sale of Blue and two other players. 
Had Finley honored the deal with Fetter, 
instead of trying to peddle Blue to the 
Yankees for $1-S million, Holtzmann be¬ 
lieves. Kuhn would not have interfered. 

“He wouldn't have wanted to cross Mr 
Fetter.'’ Holtzmann says. “1 don’t know 
how much more powerful you ean get ” 

IN HIS LARGE, DARK- 
paneled office inside WKZO’s 

Broadcast House in Kalama¬ 

zoo, John Fetter is at home. 

At Tiger Stadium, me owner watches 
the occasional home game from his pri¬ 
vate box on the right-field line, protected 
from oglers by the one-way glass. John 
lliller. the longtime Tiger bull pen main¬ 
stay, remembers Fetter mainly as a shad¬ 
owy presence during bn twelve years on 
the team “We would get a glimpse of 


him going into the stands at the start of 

spring training-“ 

Here at WKZO, however. Fetter is re¬ 
laxed and cordial, breaking up his usual 
fourteen-hour workday to tell the stories 
of ha long career: the Early Days of Ra¬ 
dio; the Washington Years; How He 
Came to Buy His Ball Club He displays 
mild impatience only with the bulk of the 
material, more often than not ending a 
chapter with “But that story goes on and 
cm," as if amused and slightly embar¬ 
rassed that he has lived so long and done 
so much. If he ever lakes the lime to wntc 
his third book, his autobiography, he will 
have to call it The Nine Lives of John 
Fetier, he says, smiling at another old 
joke. 

At 6’T, Fetter's large, broad-shoul¬ 
dered frame is spare and trim from the 
forty-five minutes of exercises he does 
every morning For twenty minutes, he 
rides a computerized bicycle that mea¬ 
sures pulse and certain other metabolic 
functions. Now he sits comfortably side¬ 
ways at his desk, slightly slouched but not 
stooped, in almost Oriental calm and self- 
containment. His face has grown a little 
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jowly ui tbe last decide, and hit hair has 
ihinoed, but it is still mostly gray. When 
he talks about the things that interest 
ham the placement and movement of 
television cameras in a ball park, a bang- 
bang double play — his eyes flash behiod 
his glasses, and he makes rapid shifts in 
his seat. He seems then not eighty years 
old, but one of those creative men who 
goes on and on — with hardly a sidelong 
glance at age. 

Fetzer is often the last to leave this 
building for hia unspectacular Tudor 
home, where the only servants are two 
regular housekeepers and an occasional 
nurse for his ailing wife of fifty-four 
years, Rhea, whose health has been poor 
since a heart attack two years ago. “He 
doesn’t have any sons or daughters,'* one 
WKZO employee says thoughtfully; the 
people wbo work for Fetzer are his fami¬ 
ly, the man suggests, “... and he doesn't 
want to walk off into the sunset and leave 
them stranded ” 

Fetzer rarely loses his temper with 
the people who work for him, any more 
than he raises his voice in baseball's 
councils “I don't,” he says quietly, with a 
characteristic blend of pragmatism and 
philosophy, “because I don’t think that 
pays dividends.” Nor is he. even here, a 
boisterous glad-hander, the kind who is 
comfortable in front of a television cam¬ 
era. Fetzer doesn't even like to have his 
picture taken That shyness, that reserve, 
he thinks, is why be a considered aloof by 
tbe fans and tbe press — “Because there 
arc so many people in baseball that con¬ 
sistently make clowns of themselves. I 
would never want to undertake to be a 
oomedian or a clown. I would rather leave 
that up to the people we hire to do that 
..the ‘midgets on the field.* “ 

He is the kind of man that almost 
everybody calls “Mister.” Jim Campbell 
does, and so docs George Kell, tbe down- 
home, honey-drawled Tiger television 
announcer. Fetzer doesn’t demand it, and 
he seems puzzled and a little embar¬ 
rassed when asked about it. 

WKZO, Kalamazoo’s AM radio sta¬ 
tion, and WKZO-TV, encompassing 
metropolitan Grand Rapids as well, form 
the flagship of his empire Here he began, 
and here arc the men who know him beat. 
Here also art some dues to the operation 
of the Detroit Tigers. 

The same chain of command observed 
at Tiger Stadium, where Fetzer talks to 
Campbell and Campbell talks to man¬ 
ager Sparky Anderson, es evident here. 
(Aside from special celebrations, Camp¬ 
bell has visited the clubhouse, the manag¬ 
er’s domain, just three times in 
eighteen years — each lime to announce 
a sudden death or serious illness ) 

“He tries to surround himself with peo¬ 
ple who understand his viewpoints,'* ex¬ 
plains Fetzer Broadcasting President, 
Carl Lee “The latitude that he will give 
me, for instance, is almost scary. He lays 
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HE IS 

the small town 
Scrooge, bent 
on wringing the 
last buck out of 
the perennially 
forgiving Detroit 
sports fan. 


the groundwork, and you do it." 

Like Fetzer. like the Tiger uniforms 
and the rare, low-key promotions at the 
stadium, WKZO has all the appearances 
of conservatism The TV station still 
broadcasts just thirty minutes of concen¬ 
trated evening local news, with no chit¬ 
chat and no cute features. But like its 
owner, this company has a history of suc¬ 
cess with ventures — cablevision in the 
Sixties, for instance considered poor 
risks at the lime. 

And like Tiger Stadium, this it a prof¬ 
itable enterprise. 

“Mr. Fetzer isn't in baseball to make 
mooey,” Jim Campbell declares “But 
you can bet your butt be isn't in it to lose 
money and wreck the franchise, either ” 
The Tigers have long been one of the 
most solvent clubs in either league. At 
WKZO, they'll tell you that tbe worthy 
motive of making money is just one of 
their many worthy motives. WKZO 
sticks with fifteen-minute morning news 
broadcasts, “because we don't have a 
morning newspaper in Kalamazoo, and 
people depend on us.” The station broad¬ 
casts an average two hours weekly of city 
commission meetings with no commer¬ 
cials. WKZO-TV was among the CBS 
affiliates that refused to drop Captain 
Kangaroo even when its ratings sagged. 
The people at WKZO are what used to 
be called good citizens, honest and 
straight, and they are proud of it. 

So are they all honorable men at Tiger 
Stadium, even the harshest critic will al¬ 
low. But some think that's what's wrong 
with the ball club. “They’re gray flan¬ 
nel," Jerry Green of The Detroit Sews 
oboemu. “I wish they would be a little 
leas gray flannel and a little more pin¬ 
striped.” 


In this, both companies take a cue 
from their dignified owner 

Carl Lee is Fetzer's dooesi friend and 
confidant He persuaded his boas to buy 
the ball club, he socializes with him. and 
he has traveled to Europe on Fetzer's ge¬ 
nealogical researches He has worked for 
him for forty-one years 

"My daughter calls him Unde John,” 
Lee says with a smile “I call him Mr 
Fetzer." 

EDGAR MITCHELL, 
one of the astronauts who trav¬ 
eled to the moon, calls John 

Fetzer a “fellow traveler “ 

When Mitchell, a NASA-trained engi¬ 
neer, first set foot on the surface of the 
moon and beheld the earth, something 
unexpected happened There, dangling 
out in space, he later said, he felt flooded 
with “the universal consciousness and 
overwhelmed with the meaning of life 
and the sacrcdness of all existence.” The 
former astronaut later founded the Insti¬ 
tute for Noetic Science (from noos. the 
Greek word for mind), dedicated to the 
exploration of “inner space.'* And he in¬ 
vited the owner of the Detroit Tigers to 
join his board of directors. 

Mitchell first heard of Fetzer when the 
Kalamazoo man wrote him a letter. Tbe 
two men corresponded for a couple of 
years before they finally met in Detroit, 
where they saw a Tiger game together. 
Sharing an equal interest in both science 
and human spirituality, the two engineers 
became friends. 

“John's a real seeker" Mitchell de¬ 
scribes his director emeritus. The astro¬ 
naut was impressed by tbe tycoon wbo 
had built his success on the twin pillars of 
hard work aAd intuition, a faculty that 
Fetzer compares to “learning to listen to 
the right sort of voices — not that I hear 
voices. It's land of an upbeat [feeling] 
that a certain approach to a thing just 
seems to be right.” 

Psychic (Fetzer prefers the term 
“metaphysical”) research has come 
out of the closet in recent years. But Fetz¬ 
er. whose money is keeping projects in te¬ 
lepathy and biofcod buck underway at 
Princeton, Duke and the Universities of 
California and Virginia, entered this 
realm in the late Fifties, “long before it 
was a street subject.” By his own loose es¬ 
timate, he has given away millions 
through his Detroit-based John E. Fetzer 
Foundation. 

Even today, he concedes, there are 
those who think these interests eccentric. 
He doesn't seem troubled by that fact. 
He is a practical man. He believes that 
this research will show science how to lap 
man’s unknown powers and apply them 
to concrete problems — "to capitalize on 
the potential of the mind,” as this eighty- 
year-old capitalist puts it. 

"He has put a great deal of moocy into 
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some very noble projects.” Mitchell cred¬ 
its. “But as far as his philanthropies go. 
he does demand production. He likes to 
sec that the project is carried out in a 
businesslike way." 

The former astronaut finds nothing out 
of the ordinary in a self-made Midwest¬ 
ern millionaire, a perennial member of 
baseball's cabinet, supporting research 4 
into the mysteries of the human mind. 

“We don't have to take a vow of pov¬ 
erty to be spiritual.... And we find fel¬ 
low travelers in all areas of human en¬ 
deavor.” says the onetime man on the 
moon. 

FETZER DOESN’T TALK 
much about telekinesis. Bud¬ 
dhism or biofeedback — or 

holistic medicine, a mind-over-matter 
application of biofcedback technique that 
he also supports — in baseball circles. 
Not long ago, he declined a friend’s invi¬ 
tation to speak about UFOs before a Ka¬ 
lamazoo service club. 

But many of his unconventional beliefs 
are spelled out in America's Agony, a 
book he wrote and published through his 
foundation in 1971. In words that conjure 
up the images of Stanley Kubrick’s 2001: 
A Space Odyssey. Feizct at age seventy 
described tbc oownoa of outer space as 
the source of life and the whirling center 
of a divine intelligence. The physical 
man. wrote the radio engineer, is an elec¬ 
tronic device made up of transistor-like 
cells, all vibrating with cosmic energy 
and tuned to receive the divine intelli¬ 
gence. which is a form of low-frequency 
radio wave. Elsewhere, the book reads 
like The Bower of Positive Thinking with 
a cosmic twist: The conscious mind, he 
wrote, manufactures problems; if you 
think positively, your life can be a 
success 

The book contains a detailed chapter 
on meditation, a practice that Fetzer to¬ 
day follows occasionally — with typical 
practicality, when the problems of the 
business world need sorting out 

if WAS A STRANGE 
sight: John Fetzer on his first 
recorded trip to the Tiger club- 

house, his conservative blue-gray suit 
dripping champagne and water from his 
dunking in the whirlpool. And Fetzer 
grabbed Mayo Smith, hugged tbc Tiger 
manager, and said to him, with jubilant 
emotion: “You may not only have won a 
pennant — you may have saved Detroit, 
too.” 

Just a year before, in the wake of one 
of the worst race riots in the nation’s his¬ 
tory, “good, gray John” had suffered a 
deep sense of failure os he watched frus¬ 
trated fans looting the stadium when, at 
the season's last game, the Tigers lost, 
finishing just one game behind first-place 
Boston. Hours later, the old man was still 
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alone in his office, writing a letter to him¬ 
self The letter was numb with pain and 
disappointment. It ends: “John Fetzer 
has just died This is his ghost speaking.” 

It was seeing what the ball club meant 
to the riot-scarred city, both in the bitter 
defeat of ’67 and the joyous victories of 
*68. that made Fetzer decide to stay in 
the dty despite the offer of a new sta¬ 
dium in Pontiac. Fetzer declared at the 
start of negotiations over the stadium (he 
sold the aging structure to Detroit for one 
dollar in exchange for expensive renova¬ 
tions, paid for largely with a continuing 
ninety-cent surcharge on the pfioe of a 
ticket) that the Tigers would remain in 
Detroit as long as he ownod the dub. 
Then he negotiated a thirty-year renewa¬ 
ble lease, just in case he's not around that 
long. 

‘To me.” Fetzer says soberly, “base¬ 
ball is the fulfillment of an obligation of 
public interest.” To him that means run¬ 
ning the franchise in the black as long as 
he’s in charge. And when he’s gone, 
things may still remain more or less un¬ 
changed. There are persistent hints that 
the oldest Tiger has drawn up an unusual 
will, his final philanthropy. Moat of his 
fortune, he discloses, will go to his re¬ 
search foundation. As for the ball dub, 
some believe it will be left to the dty of 
Detroit; others name general manager 
Campbell as the heir apparent. Campbell 
dismisses tbc latter suggestion, saying 
“That’s not the way the world works — 1 
couldn’t afford the furniture around 
here” But in the same interview. his big 
blue Scotsman’s eyes brimming with sin¬ 
cerity. he says, “Mr. Fetzer has been like 
a father u> me.” 

Mr. Fetzer himsdf responds with an 
enigmatic smile. “I have plans," the 


owner says simply. T don’t think the Ti¬ 
gers would even miss me. I think the op* 
cration would go right on without a 
ripple.” 

When Fetzer talks about the game, he 
talks about the beauty of a second base¬ 
man’s movement, about the sure, slow- 
moving strategy that everyone in the 
stands can sec and second-guess. And he 
talks about the fan, the Wue-collar work¬ 
ing stiff who remains the bread-and- 
butter of the major league box office — 
and who can still afford to take the whole 
family to get sunburned in the bleachers. 

“1 think he takes pride in bdng able to 
touch the common man through base¬ 
ball.” Joe Falls suggests. “He has trouble 
touching the common man. 1 think he’d 
like to be a regular Joe. but he doesn't 
know how to be. I think he would like to 
go out and have a beer with you.” 

It may be the final irony that this man 
whom the fans never knew has made 
plans to ensure that they won’t know it 
when he’s gone. 

JOHN FETZER CAN 
Mill see the limousines lined 
up outside St. Louis' Busch 

Stadium in 1968, waiting to take the Car¬ 
dinals' owner and his friends to tbc victory 
party that never came. He remembers De¬ 
troit’s own mass celebration, and be tells it 
in the singsong pitches of a native epic: 
first, for dramatic tension, how the Tigers 
had been counted out of the scries, how 
they were being called the worst repre¬ 
sentative tbc American League had 
fielded in years. How Al Kaline. the Ti¬ 
ger's first-ballot Hall of Fame right 
fielder — the fellow who actually turned 
down a salary offer of SI00,000 because 
he thought he didn't deserve it - smacked 
two RBIs to turn the tide in that critical 
fifth game How 50,000 people streaming 
over the fences onto the runway made it 
impossible for the team to land at Metro, 
and how a crowd of 5,000 greeted them at 
Willow Run a few minutes later. How the 
bus wound its way back from Ypsilanti on 
surface streets, avoiding tbe congested 
freeways, and how all of Detroit seemed to 
be out on the streets rejoicing, and how 
they would come up to the bus and bang on 
the windows and Holler and yell for joy 

It sounds like a description of the Mil¬ 
lenium, of paradise on earth, or at least of 
an enlightened society, but this was De¬ 
troit a year after the riots. This was the vi¬ 
sion of this eighty-year-old Kalamazoo 
man who saw it from tbe window of the 
team bus carrying the triumphant Tigers 
back to Detroit: 

“They were dancing, the blacks and the 
whites were dancing together, and there 
was no division....” 


Nancy Kool, a staff writer at the 
magazine, thinks they don't make them 
like AI Kaline anymore. 
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